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Joshua Gianavel 


Wins Again! 


The day after Joshua Gianavel and 
his six men chased six hundred soldiers out 
of the mountains, the soldiers returned. And 
they were determined, as before, to destroy 
the Waldensian village of Rora. 

Joshua Gianavel was ready for them. 
This time he had sixteen men to help him. 
Counting himself there were seventeen al- 
together. Eleven had muskets; the other 
six had slings. 

Gianavel divided them into three groups 
above a narrow defile in which not more 
than ten or eleven men could fight at one 
time. Hidden behind boulders, the faithful 
Waldenses waited. 

Soon the first few soldiers entered the 
narrow defile. At once Gianavel’s men fired 
—and ten men and an officer fell beneath 
the discharge. Then the slingers set to work, 
filling the air with stones. 

The soldiers remembered what had hap- 
pened the day before, and were scared out 
of their wits. “All is lost! Save yourselves!” 
they shouted, and the entire troop turned 
and fled. 

Gianavel and his men pursued them, 
leaping ftom rock to rock like panthers, 
and moving so fast that there seemed to be 
far more of them than there really were. 
Whenever possible they would pause be- 
hind some large rock and fire, and the sol- 
diers did not stop running till they were 
all the way back at Villar again. 

The officer who had ordered the attack 
was even more furious this time than he 
had been before, to see his army defeated 
again. He felt he had to trick these Wal- 
denses so he could take them by surprise. 
Therefore he sent them a message saying 
that it was all a mistake that the soldiers 
had come these two days, and he was very 
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sorry about it and would make sure they 
never returned. 

Lies! All the time he was planning a 
third attack. But the Waldenses were not 
members of the established church, and the 
leaders of that church taught that it was 
all right to lie to members of other churches. 

The very next day, April 27, 1655, a 
whole regiment larger than either of the 
previous armies made yet another attemp 
to force their way through to Rora. Thest 
were so many, and they came by so many 
different routes, that Gianavel and his men 
could not stop them, and they reached the 
village. The inhabitants had fled, so the 
soldiers contented themselves with stealing 
everything of value and burning half the 
homes, then driving the cattle back over the 
mountain passes. 

Now, Gianavel saw that he could do 
some good. He and his men occupied a po- 
sition above the trail. When the soldiers 
came near, the valiant band of Waldenses 
fired, and many of the soldiers fell. Seeing 
this, the army changed its direction. 
Gianavel and his men quickly ran along a 
path the soldiers knew nothing about and 
took up another position that the soldiers 
would have to pass. 

As the soldiers again came near, driving 
their booty up a hill, Gianavel’s men opened 
fire. The soldiers tried to hurry on with 
their booty. But the Waldenses took advan- 
tage of the slope and rolled down great 
rocks like an avalanche upon the army. 

It was more than the persecutors could 
endure. Their army broke up, each man 
fleeing for himself. Most, of course, got back 
to Villar, but many remained behind, slain 
on the hill or hurled from the precipices. 

Gianavel gathered his faithful band and 
they knelt to thank God for their deliver- 
ance. 

But that officer back at Villar, the Mar- 
quis of Pianeza, was frantic when he heard 
of this new. defeat. He determined that 
surely he would try again, and with a big- 
ger army than ever. 

The next part of the story is a gloom 
one. But you ought to know it, so I will tell 
it to you next week. 


Your friend, 


om Wravsel 


















By JAN S. 
rae great town clock at Plymouth, Eng- 
| land, began to sound its mournful tones 


from the steeple tower. 

Bong—bong—bong .. . 

It was midnight, and two men standing 
on the street below the tower unconsciously 
counted the strikes. 

Bong—bong—bong .. . 

The sound reverberated down the de- 




























































































When the Clock Struck 
Thirteen at Midnight 


DOWARD 


“serted streets and through the long corridors 


of cobblestone avenues. 

Ten, eleven, twelve— 

Thirteen! 

“Thirteen? Did you count the number 
of times it struck, friend?” one of the men 
asked the other. 

Captain Jarvis, the other gentleman, 
nodded. “It certainly is strange that it 
should do that. I have never known the 
town clock to be off before.” 

The two men conversed a while longer 
and then parted. It seemed that the unusual 
striking of the big clock would be forgot- 
ten, but God in His own way worked to 
bring this mysterious occurrence to His 
honor. 

Not long after this Captain Jarvis awoke 
suddenly early in the morning, feeling that 
there was something very important that he 
must do right away, but he couldn’t for the 
life of him think what it was. Nevertheless, 
the strange impression continued and be- 
came so strong that he got up and dressed 
and made his way downstairs to the front 
door. There, to his surprise, his groom was 
standing with the horse saddled and bridled 
and ready for him to ride. 

“I couldn’t sleep, sir,” the groom said. 
“And I had a feeling you might want your 
horse this morning, so I saddled him. Er, do 
you want him, sir?” 

“Well, yes,” the captain said. “I do. At 
least, I suppose I do. But I don’t know why.” 

Astonished to find that the groom had 
To page 16 


Mr. Jarvis could hardly believe his ears, yet he 
knew the clock certainly had struck thirteen times. 
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The White Feather 


By KAY HEISTAND 


ae looked out the open window 
of the meetinghouse and caught her 
breath in sudden alarm. Not all the color 
out there came from the autumn leaves! 
Some of the brightness was the gaiety of 
feathers—feathers on war bonnets! 

She shivered and pulled on her mother’s 
sleeve. But her mother was listening in- 
tently to an old man who was saying in a 
gentle voice, “The wilderness holds many 
dangers. It has been difficult for us to stay 
in our homes, trusting only in the Lord, 
when all our neighbors have fled. But we 
must put fear aside and remember the 
words of the psalm, ‘He shall cover thee 
with his feathers, and under his wings shalt 
thou trust.’ We must have faith.” The old 
man sat down. 

Patience pulled on her mother’s sleeve 
again, urgently. But her mother would not 
look at her, only shushed her reproachfully 
in a low whisper. Quelled, Patience looked 
out the window again. Perhaps she had only 
imagined that she saw Indians. The oak and 
maple leaves were shouting with color— 
surely they were all she had seen. 

Or were they? She shifted uncomfortably 
on the wooden bench. The meetinghouse 
was a simple log building, built in a clearing 
in the woods. Only the Friends, or Quakers, 
as they were sometimes called, were left in 
the small village. This was in the last days 
of the French and Indian Wars, when raid- 
ing tribes of Indians had driven most of the 
settlers out of upper New York State. 

The riotous, flamboyant colors of the 
autumn outside the building were in 
marked contrast with the drabness and med- 
itative quiet of the Quaker service. Slowly, 
one by one, the Friends rose and shared 


their thoughts and prayers with one an- 
other. Patience smoothed her tight braids, 
tried to think she had imagined things, and 
again shifted restlessly on the hard bench. 

Still her eyes were drawn to the outdoors. 
Stealthy figures were creeping between the 
tall trees. There was no doubt about it this 
time. She drew her breath in audibly, and 
this time her mother’s eyes sought the win- 
dow. Then her arm went protectively about 
her small daughter’s shoulders. A chill 
seemed to spread through the quiet folks at 
their worship as one by one the Friends 
glanced out the open window and saw the 
Indians coming closer. 

No one moved. Only the gentle prayers 
continued, uninterrupted. 

Patience turned her head enough to see 
the raiding party slip into the meeting- 
house, their tomahawks ready. Now even 
the scuffling of the childrens’ feet was still. 

The Indians waited, their bronzed faces 
still and emotionless. As they hesitated, 
studying the Friends, there was no panic, 
no alarm or fear, there were no guns. 

Patience prayed hard, her heart thudding 
within her chest. 

The Indians’ eyes showed only curiosity 
and wonder as they watched and waited. 
But now their hands were relaxed on their 
weapons. 

When the hour of worship ended, the 
Friends rose and shook hands, one with an- 
other, as was their custom. As in a drea 
Patience saw one of the oldest Friends ap} 
proach the tallest and oldest Indian and ex- 
tend his hand. 

The chief—for, from his stately bearing, 
Patience was sure he must be a chief— 
slowly put his hand into that of the old 
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Friend. Then he spoke in French, saying, 
“When we saw you sitting there without 
weapons, we had no wish to harm you. The 
Great Spirit is inside the Indian too.” The 
chief inclined his head in a gracious gesture, 
then pulled a white feather from one of his 
arrows. Going outside, he stuck it firmly 
over the meetinghouse door. 

With gratitude and relief on their faces 
the Friends filed past the watchful Indians 
and under the white feather. 

“Hurry home with the children,” Pa- 
tience’s father whispered to mother. “There 
may yet be trouble.” 

Patience took her smallest sister’s hand 
and hurried ahead of her mother and the 
others. Glancing back once, she saw the In- 
dians and her people standing in front of 
the log building, talking earnestly. 

The family had not been home long when 
Patience, peeking through the chinks in 
their log house, cried, “Mother, there’s an 
Indian coming! What'll we do?” 

Even then mother did not lose her usual 
calmness. She moved swiftly and silently to 





bolt the huge door, then cautioned the chil- 
dren to keep silence. 

As Patience peered through the crack she 
saw the Indian approach the door, but she 
couldn’t see too much through that crack. 
She was sure the Indian came all the way to 
the door and stayed there for a moment, but 
she could not see what he was doing. 

Fearfully she covered her ears, expecting 
at any moment to hear war whoops and 
savage cries. She shut her eyes tightly and 
prayed. 

“Patience,” her mother whispered, “open 
thine eyes. See, the Indian has gone and thy 
father is coming.” 

Patience sprang to her feet with a glad 
cry. She helped her mother move the heavy 
bolt to open the door. 

And as soon as it was open, mother fled 
through it, down the dirt path as if she had 
winged heels, and into her husband’s arms. 

“There, there, thee must not fear,” 
soothed father. He knelt and gathered all 
the children into his arms. “Thee have been 

To page 19 





JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


The Indian chief placed the feather from his arrow above the meetinghouse door. 
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Chapter 7: Trapped in a Sinking Ship 





If you missed the last chapter: q 
Peter Cook and the Separatists were ready to sail 
out of Southampton Harbor on the south coast of 
pony 2 in the Speedwell and Mayflower when an 
officer in charge of the harbor said that no one could 
S on board until the port fees were paid—and the 


tists had no money to pay them with. They 
decided to auction off some of their butter, and thus 
they got the needed amount. They were now allowed 
to go aboard. Both boats were well filled, and they 
started off. But soon the Speedwell began to leak, and 
th Fong in at Dartmouth. When they thought they 
had e trouble corrected, they began the trip again. 
But this time the Speedwell leaked so badly they knew 
they would never get it all the way to the New 
World, so they put in at Plymouth. All these harbors 
were just a few miles apart. Now everyone would 
have to travel on the Mayflower—but there wasn’t 
room for all. aang rowboats be; unloading the sup- 
plies off the Speedwell, and workmen began at once to 
carry as much as possible onto the lower, But 
with the Mayflower so loaded, it was announced that 
no servants could go. Peter Cook and his friend, Elbert, 
were listed as bound boys, which meant they were 
servants, and after looking forward to the trip so long, 
they couldn’t go. Now read on. 


| long piles of casks and crates grew high 
as both crew and passengers helped un- 
load the Speedwell. There were the firkins 
of butter, kegs of flour sealed with wax, 
and barrels of water. 

Peter stepped over some iron kettles and 
pointed to boxes of seed. 

“Elbert, look at these.” He read the la- 
bels—peas, beans, onions, parsnips, cabbage. 

“I just know they'll grow twice as big in 
America,” he said. “If only there could be 
some way for us to go.” 

Each boatload added different supplies 
to the growing mound—digging tools, car- 
penter’s and mason’s tools, fish nets and 
tackle, cloth, shoes, even blacksmith shop 
equipment. 

“But we aien’t taking any horses,” Peter 
told Elbert, just as if he were still going. 
Then he remembered, and sighed again. 

Elbert comforted him. “This won’t be the 
only trip, Peter. We'll try to go on the next 
one. Maybe there'll be horses then.” 
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By LOUISE A. VERNON 


A number of men began to sort out sup- 
plies. 

“Tl leave the fishing nets I made,” one 
said. “I won’t need them back in Leyden.” 

“I'm leaving this cloth I wove. They'll 
need it worse than I do,” another said. 

“Was the house brace stowed on the lit- 
tle ship or the big one?” a third man 
wanted to know. 

“On the big ship. It was too long for the 
Speedwell,” 

Peter broke in. “Do you know how many 
are going back to Leyden?” 

“About eighteen or twenty of us, I would 
say,” the first man said. 

“But I thought only servants had to go 
back. Don’t you want to go to America?” 
Peter asked. 

“Not now.” The man sounded embar- 
rassed. “This trip is not meant to take 
place. Look at all the trouble we've had. It’s 
God’s warning to us.” 

Hope sprang up in Peter’s heart. He 
beckoned to Elbert, and they ran to find 
Elder Brewster. 

“Everybody is going back to Leyden, Elder 
Brewster. There'll be plenty of room for us 
on the Mayflower,” Peter said. 

Elder Brewster smiled. “Now, Peter, are 
you sure everybody is going back?” 

Peter felt his face grow hot. “I—I—I 
just mean that some people are going back.” 

“That’s better. Yes, we have just found 
out that eighteen or twenty have decided 
not to sail.” Elder Brewster turned to Chris- 
topher Martin. “Wouldn’t you say that’s a 
safe margin?” 

Christopher Martin growled. “Safe enough. 
If any more back out, we might as well all 
stay.” 





E CAME BACK. 




















The word spread quickly: “Family serv- 
ants can go after all.” 

“Elder Brewster, what about us? Does 
that mean we can go?” Peter tugged at 
Elder Brewster’s blue coat. 

“Yes, indeed, it means just that.” Elder 
Brewster gave a hug to each boy. “Now, 
stay close to me. I’m going to have a roll 
call and you boys can help me find every- 
one. 

Elder Brewster directed those who were 
returning to Leyden to stand on one side 
of the dock and the passengers for the May- 
flower on the other. Peter recognized Pris- 
cilla Mullins in the Mayflower group, and 
he remembered he had not brought back her 
cup. In fact, he couldn’t remember what 
happened to it. He looked around to see if 
John Alden had come, but he wasn’t there. 

Elder Brewster began roll call. 

“As I call your name, please be ready to 
board the long boats with your family and 
servants. William Bradford, John Carver, 
Edward Winslow, Isaac Allerton, John 
Howland, Miles Standish, Stephen Hopkins, 
John Billington, Christopher Martin, William 
Mullins, Robert Cushman . 





Robert Cushman stepped out of the group 
of those who were staying. 

Elder Brewster looked astonished. “After 
all you have done to make this trip possible, 
aren't you going with us?” 

There were tears in Robert Cushman’s 
eyes. “No, Elder Brewster. I have not been 
a well man for some weeks now. There's a 
weight like lead around my heart-——” He 
stood with head bowed. 

Elder Brewster continued the roll call. 
Of the one hundred and two passengers for 
the Mayflower, thirty-three came from 
Leyden, sixty-seven from various parts of 
England, and only two from Scrooby itself 
—Elder Brewster and William Bradford. 

Peter and Elbert counted the number of 
boys and girls. 

“I counted thirty-eight,” Peter said. “How 
many did you count?” 

“Thirty-nine.” 

“Oh, I missed that one.” Peter dashed 
after a two-year-old boy, Dicky More, who 
had slipped away from his family and was 
now tottering at the top of the dock steps. 
Peter reached him just as he lost his bal- 
ance. 








JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Ralph Bean shook his fist at the sky. “Why doesn’t God strike me with a thunderbolt?” he sneered. 
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“Thank you, Peter,” Dicky’s mother said. 
“If I don’t keep my eye on him every min- 
ute, he’s gone.” 

The child laughed and pressed his face 
in his mother’s skirts. 

As the seamen rowed passengers to the 
Mayflower, Peter nudged Elbert and pointed 
out a woman who had hidden a lilac bush 
under her shawl. A gust of wind flipped the 
shawl loose, and the woman looked around 
defiantly as she drew the shawl tight again. 


OOOOOOOOCOCOOCOCOOOOCOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOD 


HIDE AND SEEK 


By CARRIE I. QUICK 


The boys are playing hide and seek, 
But they won't play with me. 

I've told them how I like to play, 
But they will not agree. 


They seem to have a lot of fun; 
“Let's hide," | hear them say. 
Perhaps I'd better change my mind 
And play the game their way. 


The first one caught in hide and seek, 
Was I, | must admit, 

But when they started off to hide, 

1 said, “I'll not be ‘it."" 


I'll go and tell them | was wrong, 
For | am now aware 

That hide and seek is much more fun, 
When all of us play fair. 


OOOOOOOOCOOOOCOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOD 


Elbert pointed to a coopful of downy chicks 
in the arms of another woman. They both 
laughed to see another carrying a cat in a 
basket. 

Elder Brewster and his family, along 
with Peter and Elbert, climbed into the 
long boat on its last trip. They had just 
pulled away when they heard a shout. A 
blond young man panted on the dockside, 
waving his arms. 

“Who's that?” Elder Brewster asked. 

“John Alden,” Peter said. 

“So that’s our cooper, is it? It’s too 
crowded to take him with us now.” He 
cupped his hands and called, “Next trip.” 

John Alden must have thought Elder 
Brewster meant the next trip of the May- 
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flower. He plunged into the water and 
swam to the boat, caught hold, and was 
towed to the Mayflower. People crowded 
the rail to watch the dripping young man 
come aboard. 

Mrs. Mullins, Priscilla’s mother, sniffed in 
disapproval. “Disgraceful exhibition.” 

Priscilla dropped her eyes and did not 
look up. John Alden walked past her, leav- 
ing little pools of water at each footstep. 
A pewter cup dangled at his belt. He darted 
a glance at Priscilla but said nothing as he 
went below to change into dry clothing 
and start his work of making barrels. 

The sailors lifted anchor and hoisted 
sail. Twenty or twenty-five barefoot sea- 
men worked at the ropes with rhythmic 
tugs, singing out directions. 

“Haul up now! Lively there. Aho-o-o-o! 
Oh, haul now and again.” The boatswain’s 
singsong could be heard above the wind. 
“Heave away again. Heave lively now.” 

Peter recognized Ralph Bean at the 
helm, standing with feet apart, his mouth 
working in derision. The wind whipped 
the words out of his mouth, but Peter knew 
he was cursing. 

In the days that followed it seemed to 
Peter that Ralph Bean was everywhere. He 
jeered after each of the three daily ser- 
mons and held his hands in mock prayer 
or sang hymns in a raucous voice, chang- 
ing the words into nonsense. When he 
stood at the helm, he pretended to preach 
sermons. 

Little Dicky More escaped from _ his 
mother one day and crawled up to the top 
deck. The ship rolled so that the baby tum- 
bled head over heels. Peter rescued him. 
Ralph Bean roared, “Let God pick up His 
fallen creatures. Isn’t that what He is for?” 

During fair weather families took turns 
cooking over a box of sand on deck. If 
Ralph Bean stood at the wheel he mocked 
them, and laughed when spray put out their 
fires. On night watch, he made so much 
noise that the men sleeping in the thirty- 
three-foot lifeboat on deck complained that 
they could not shut their eyes when he was 
around. 

Ralph Bean had no patience with any- 
one who was weak or ill. 

“This ship is overcrowded. What we 
need is to get rid of a few weaklings. One of 
these days I'll help cast the first of the dead 
into the sea. Why does your God make such 

To page 18 
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Help Elaine's Dreams 
e Come True 


By ERIC B. HARE 


‘ie IS said that when Joseph and Mary took By this time she had enough money to buy 
Baby Jesus into Egypt they came to the railway tickets to take the three children to 
village of Matariah and rested under a tree our Mercy Home in Cairo. 
till they could find a house in which to live. The children loved the place. They were 
As the years have gone by, superstition and To page 17 
legend have given strange healing powers 
to that tree, and it is said that if you tie a 
dirty bandage from a sore on that tree the 
sore will very quickly heal! 

Matariah is now a suburb of the great 
city of Cairo, but the tree is still there. I saw 
it a few years ago, covered with dirty rags! 

About fifteen years ago one of our mis- 
sionaries, Sister Erna Kruger, opened a 
home for orphans not far from this old tree. 
She called it the Mercy Home. Twenty-two 
to twenty-eight boys and girls who have no 
father, or no mother, or no parents at all 
have found real Christian mercy there. 

Not long ago Sister Zytkoskee, wife of 
the president of our work in Egypt, told a 
sad, yet happy story about a little girl Elaine 
at the Mercy Home. 

About eight years ago Elaine’s father 
died, leaving her mother with five children 
to care for. The oldest boy was nine or ten. 
Then came Sobhi seven, Elaine five, a little 
sister three, and baby Labebe one. There 
was a well-to-do uncle nearby, but he didn’t 
want to be bothered with little children. 
There was work for the oldest boy with a 
tailor. Mother was able to find just enough 
work to feed herself and the baby, but what 
could she do with the other three? 

Then it was that someone told her about 
the Adventists’ Mercy Home. The mother 
made up her mind that she would send 
them there. She sold her chairs, and the fam- 
ily sat on the floor. She sold her table, and esediihes sana 
the family ate on the floor. Then she sold “Aha!” said the selfish uncle, “how big and strong 
the beds, and the family slept on the floor. you've grown, Elaine. You'll have to work for me.” 
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Rosie 


Was 


New 
Girl 


By GARNET M. MANRING 
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_— PICHERALLI lives in an alley! 
Rosie Picheralli lives—” 

I could hear the singsong chant as I 
turned into the school yard, and I saw a 
group of children standing in a ring around 
a forlorn little girl. 

Curiosity drew me to them, and I saw 
Rosie for the first time. She was obviously 
very ragged, and very, very angry. She was 
dirty, her hair had not been combed, and 
there were ink marks on her face. Her 
mouth was set in the tight-lipped manner of 
one who is so bitterly angry that she is in- 
sensible to all around her. Suddenly, in 
spite of all these facts, I felt very sorry for 
her, all alone in the middle of that taunting 
group. 

I pushed my way inside the ring and 
stood beside her. “Leave her alone,” I said. 

With a few protests the group went 
away, and Rosie looked at me. But if I ex- 
pected her to say Thank you, I was in for a 
disappointment. 

“Go away,” she said. “I don’t need anyone 
to stick up for me. Go away!” Such a look 
of hate she gave me! 

“My name is Garnie Shockley,” I said. 
“What's yours?” 

“None of your business,” she said, and 
turned her back to me. “Leave me alone.” 

The school bell rang just then, and we 
went inside. I found that she was in my 
room, although I was quite a bit taller than 
she was and had always been the smallest 
in our class. 

No matter how I tried I could not make 
friends with Rosie. She was a very smart 
girl, and made us all take notice of this fact. 
But it was impossible to get acquainted 
with her, for she would not arrive until 
school was ready to begin, and never walked 
home with any of us. 

“What is the matter, Garnie?” my mother 
asked me one evening soon after this. 
“Don’t you feel well?” I was usually the 
talker of our big family of twelve children. 

“It’s the new girl in my room,” I an- 
swered. “She is so angry with us all the 
time. Her name is strange and she looks aw- 
ful, as if she hates all of us. The other chil- 
dren tease her, but I have tried to be nice to 
her as you always tell us to be. Yet she will 
not let me be her friend.” 

“Find out where she lives,” my mother 
said. She was always trying to help people. 
She had come from a poor family and was 
forever on the side of the underdog. 
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Rosie’s mother lay on a bed in the corner, and in a weak little 
voice asked Rosie to set out some chairs for us to sit down on. 


“It’s none of your business where I live,” 
Rosie told me when I asked her the next 
day. “You just leave me alone. I don’t need 
anyone to help me. No one at all.” 

But I found out anyway, and I told her 
that my mother would be coming to visit 
her mother, and she might as well look 
for us. 

“I live in Bloody Run,” Rosie snapped at 
me, looking very closely at my face to see 
what I would do when I heard that news. 
For Bloody Run was the worst section of 
town. Years ago there had been a slaughter- 
house there, and the place had gotten its 
name from a tale that the lanes ran with 
blood from the slain animals. Poor Rosie. 
No wonder she didn’t want me to know 
where she lived. I hoped my face did not 
show the distaste I felt, although I had 
never been in that part of town. It had a 
reputation, and that was enough for me. 

“Get the big market basket,” my mother 
said when I reported home that night. 

With my sisters Frances and Lillian, we 


set out with a basket 
laden with homemade 
grape jelly, homemade 
bread, some pears, and 
other things good to eat. 
South over the tracks 
we went, down through 
shed town, then into a 
little cow path of a 
street, all overgrown 
with weeds and lined 
with tar-paper shacks 
and crowded with half- 
starved dogs that barked 
and sniffed at us and 
the food. I was terrified, 
but my mother just 
marched on as if she 
were hiking through a 
beautiful park. She was 
not much taller than I 
was at twelve years of 
age, but she was the 
bravest person I have 
ever known. 

“Come in,” Rosie 
said when we reached 
the last house on the 
street, if you could call 
that leaning black little 
box a house. “I was 
watching for you,” she 
said, as if she hadn't 
really expected us to come. 

We went inside. Four people lived in 
that one room about twelve feet by twelve, 
and stacked full of all kinds of stuff. 

“Hello,” said a weak voice from a bed in 
the corner. “Rosie, get some chairs for the 
people.” The voice came from the whitest 
face I have ever seen. The woman who 
owned it was so thin, it looked as if there 
was nothing but the cover on the bed in 
which she lay. Mother set her basket on the 
table and sat down beside her, while I went 
out on the step with Rosie. 


“I didn’t want you to come,” Rosie said. 
She had tried to straighten up the room, I 
found out later. She had a brother and a sis- 
ter who were older than she was, but her fa- 
ther had died. At first her mother had 
worked, but she had gotten sick, and now 
the family were living on money given 
them by the welfare, who wanted to place 
the children in foster homes till the mother 
was well enough to care for them again. 

To page 19 
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wr have potatoes and beans for din- 
ner. They're in the kettles all ready to 
reheat,” mother said, nodding toward the 
covered pot on the cookstove as she finished 
laying the kindling in the firebox. She gave 
Naida final instructions as to how to finish 
the dinner when she came home from 
school. “Be careful when you light the fire,” 
she again warned the little nine-year-old. 
“Tll get home soon after you do, but things 
can be heating if you'll light the fire when 
you come in.” 

Dressed in her white blouse and navy 
blue skirt, Naida was ready for school. At 
least, mother never had any other thought 
than that to school was where Naida was 
going. But Naida had other plans that she 
hadn’t shared with her family! It was Satur- 
day morning, and instead of going to school 
like most of her other Brazilian playmates, 
she was going to go to Sabbath school. 

A girl friend, Maria, had told her many 
times about her Sabbath school. “We have 





“Why are you crying, little one?” daddy asked kindly. 
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such a nice teacher and she tells us such 
lovely stories of Jesus. Please come with 
us,” Maria had often insisted. Naida loved 
Jesus with all her heart, and often she had 
gone to early mass in her own church before 
going to school. However, she had never 
missed school to go to church, and she 
wasn’t sure that mother and daddy would 
like it. But this Sabbath she left the case in 
which she carried her school books at Ma- 
ria’s house and went with her and her par- 
ents to their Sabbath school. 

How Naida did enjoy every moment! 
Such lovely songs! Such friendly boys and 
girls! Such a sweet teacher! 

“Today is the Holy Sabbath,” Dona Emi- 
silda, the teacher, said. “It is the special day 
of the week. Jesus has blessed the Sabbath 
day. He rests on this day and He wants ev- 
etybody, even the children, to rest on this 
day, too.” 

The words struck Naida’s ears and 
seemed to stick like rubber-tipped arrows. 
Naida had not known before that Sabado 
(Saturday) was God’s holy day. All of her 
friends except Maria and her family either 
ent to church on Sunday or didn’t go at 
all. Dona Emisilda had made it so plain, 
however, that Naida firmly decided that 
she should keep the seventh day as the Sab- 
bath, too. 

She was a bit worried as she walked home 
when Sabbath school and church were over. 
Neither mother, daddy, nor little sister, 
Marja, had arrived home yet. Naida hardly 
knew what to do. “I don’t want to disobey 


mother,” she thought to herself, “and yet 
what can I do if I am supposed to keep the 
Sabbath holy and not do any work? Perhaps 
I had better not build the fire nor finish 
getting the dinner ready.” 

“Naida!” mother asked as she came in 
the door, “have you built the fire? Is dinner 
ready? Let’s have the food hot when daddy 
comes.” 

“No, Mother. I didn’t want to build the 
fire today,” Naida answered timidly. 

“What is this?” mother asked. “Run to 
the store and buy me a piece of sausage be- 
fore daddy gets here.” 

“No, Mother, I don’t want to go to the 
store for you today.” 

“What? You have always gone to the 
store for me before.” 

“I can’t go today, Mother. Today is the 
Sabbath, and Jesus doesn’t want us to work 
today,” she explained simply. 

“Nonsense,” mother answered. “Now get 
to the store and fetch me some sausage 
quickly.” 

The new little Sabbathkeeper was puz- 
zled and helpless. She always obeyed her 
mother, and yet how could she displease 
Jesus? She had not known before of the 
sacredness of the Sabbath hours, but every- 
thing seemed different to her now. 

When she again refused to help by going 
to the store, mother spanked her. Sobbing, 
she went out the front door and hid behind 
the gate. 

She was sitting there when daddy arrived 
a few minutes later. “Why are you crying 
and what are you doing here?” he asked 
kindly. 

She told him. 

“Nonsense,” daddy said. “Where have you 
been today? Let me see your school note- 
books!” 

Daddy looked at the books and saw that 
Naida had not worked in them all that day, 
and then he spanked her soundly with his 
slipper. “See to it that this doesn’t ever hap- 
pen again, little one,” he said. “No more of 
this foolishness in my house.” 

But it did happen again. It happened 
every Sabbath, in fact. Every Sabbath morn- 
ing Naida would put on her blue skirt and 
white blouse, which was regular school 
uniform. She would pick up her school case 
and start out. But instead of going to school, 
she would go to Maria’s house, leave her 
books, and go to Sabbath school with Ma- 
ria’s family. She loved it! She loved the songs 
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and the stories of Jesus. “If mother and 
daddy could only hear these wonderful 
things,” she thought, “they, too, would un- 
derstand about the Sabbath.” But she had 
no way of telling them, for she was not sup- 
posed to be hearing them herself. 

“Come, go with me to Sabbath school,” 
she persuaded her little sister one day. So 
Marja left her school case at Maria’s and 
went along with Naida to Sabbath school. 
Marja loved it too, but she went home and 
told mother and daddy where she and Naida 
had gone, and this made it harder for Naida 
than before. 

One day daddy hurt his finger and stayed 
home from his work on Sabbath. “No, 
Naida, today you stay home,” he said firmly. 
“You are not to go to school today.” He was 
sure that Naida would go to Sabbath school, 
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SINCE | MET JESUS 


By FLORENCE A. RENNER 


Since | got acquainted with Jesus, 
My heart sings a happy new song; 

I've never met anyone like Him— 
So helpful, so loving, so strong. 


He promised to be with me always; 
He promised to comfort and guide, 

And oft, when | need hope or courage, 
I feel He is right by my side. 


I have told all my classmates about Him; 
Some listen, some misunderstand, 

But my heart leaps with joy to remember 
That daily I'm kept by His hand! 
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and as he did not wish her to do that he 
forbade her even to go to school. 

The next day, Sunday, was bright and 
beautiful. The sunshine was so inviting that 
even daddy wanted to go outside. “Let’s 
have a little outing together,” he suggested. 
“Get dressed quickly,” he told mother and 
the girls, “and we'll take a ride on the street- 
car and look around the center of town a 
bit.” 

The girls always loved to ride the street- 
car. But Naida never dreamed of the greater 
adventure that awaited her that day. 

While the family were walking through 
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the center of town, they noticed a sign an- 
nouncing some new religious meetings. 
Daddy stopped to read, “Free Bible lec- 
tures. Be sure to attend. Everybody wel- 
come!” “Let’s go in and see what it is all 
about, shall we, Mother?” 

Naida stood very still by his side. “Oh, 
I want them to go in so badly,” she thought 
to herself. Somehow she was sure that 
these were Seventh-day Adventist meetings 
like the ones she loved so much. But she 
dared not let mother and daddy see how 
eager she was to go inside. Very wisely, she 
said nothing. 

As it was just about time for the after- 
noon meeting to begin, mother and daddy 
decided it would be all right to go inside for 
a while. How pleased Naida was! How 
much she enjoyed it all! She was so happy 
that mother and daddy were with her. Now 
they would hear all these wonderful things 
for themselves. 

To Naida, even the songbooks were 
beautiful. Some of the covers were green, 
some were red, blue, or yellow. They were 
small and just the right size to please a 
young girl. 

“If you do not wish to buy your songbook, 
you may leave it on your seat as you go out,” 
the pastor said at the close of the meeting. 

Naida was afraid to ask her father to buy 
one for her, so she slipped one out and 
took it along without paying for it. At 
home she sang the songs in the songbook 
with her friends. Yet, even when she was 
trying to do right, she knew she had done 
wrong in stealing the book. A still, small 
voice spoke to her conscience. “It isn’t yours, 
you know! You just took it away. You will 
have to take it back!” 

The next time mother and daddy went 
to hear the young minister preach, Naida 
edged up close to Pastor Mello. “Pastor, 
will you give me one of those little books? 
I took one with me the last time,” she con- 
fessed, “but I want one of my own.” 

“Why, yes, of course we'll give you one, 
little girl,” Pastor Mello replied. “Take it 
with you as a present from me! Are your 
mother and father Seventh-day Adventists?” 
he asked. 

“No, they're not,” she replied. 

“Then, we'll come and visit them,” he 
promised. 

Naida gave her address to Pastor Mello, 
who soon made the promised visit. It was 

To page 19 
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“Somebody 
Ought to Do It” 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


c= on, Ralph!” Johnny called as Ralph 
ran down the sidewalk to the corner lot, 
where the boys were starting a football 
game. 

“Coming!” Ralph answered, quickening 
his speed. 

“Good,” exclaimed Charles, the captain 
of the other team. “Now we have an even 
number on both sides. Let’s get going!” 

But just as the game began, Ralph saw 
David, the new boy at school, walking 
lowly down the sidewalk. When he reached 
he corner lot, he stood and watched. 

“Somebody ought to ask him to play,” 
Ralph said to Johnny. Johnny glanced at 
David, but said nothing. 

Ralph did not know David very well. He 
lived a block away and was not even in his 
class at school. If only one of the other boys 
would ask him to play! 

There was a mad scramble, and Johnny 
made a touchdown. Then the boys lined up 
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Hands in pockets, the new boy stood watching, alone. 


again and placed the ball for the kickoff. 

Ralph said to the boys, “Let's ask David 
to play.” 

Charles muttered with a frown, “But he 
can’t! We have just enough for two sides 
now.” 

“If he plays, it will make it uneven,” 
Johnny agreed, and some of the others 
nodded also. 

“Well, if that’s all that’s wrong, he can 
take my place,” Ralph said. Instead of wait- 
ing for somebody else to do it, he walked 
to David and said, “Hi, David! Come on 
and take my place. I’m going to be the 
referee.” 

David's face lighted up with a smile and 
he shouted, “Thanks!” as he ran to the 
line-up. Then he turned and called back, 
“When you want to play again, just say so, 
and I'll be the referee.” To next page 
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“O.K.,” Ralph answered. He really didn’t 
want to be referee, but it would give David 
a chance to get acquainted. Ralph could re- 
member last year, when he was the new boy 
in the neighborhood, wishing that some- 
body would ask him to play. 

The game went on, and David proved to 
be a good player. Ralph found that being 
referee was a lot of fun, after all. Then, 
when it was time to go home, Johnny ex- 
claimed, “Let’s have another game tomor- 
row afternoon.” 

The boys agreed, and Charles said, “We 
want David on our side then!” 

David looked very happy and turned to 
grin at Ralph. The two boys fell in step. 
ae ap for getting me in the game,” David 
said. 

“That's all right,” Ralph answered. “Come 
on home with me, and I'll show you my 
model airplanes.” Ralph was glad when 
David said he would, and he was also glad 
that he had not waited for “somebody else” 
to help him discover a new friend. 





When the Clock Struck Thirteen 
at Midnight 


From page 3 


felt the same impression that had gotten 
him out of bed, the captain mounted the 
horse and rode off. Surely something strange 
was involved in all this! No doubt it would 
be best to let the horse lead the way. So 
slacking the reins, he gave the horse his 
head, and he moved on down the road un- 
guided. He seemed to follow a definite 
path, and went right down by the river road 
that led to the ferry terminal. 

To the sheer amazement of the captain, 
there, standing by the ferryboat, was the 
boatman waiting for passengers. 

“What made you get up so early to begin 
running your ferryboat?” Captain Jarvis 
asked him. 

“I couldn’t rest in bed this morning, so I 
got up and dressed. Somehow I felt sure 
that someone would be needing to cross the 
river.” 

Now the captain sensed that God was in 
this mysterious thing, and that somehow he 
was being directed to an exact spot for a 
definite purpose. 

Crossing the river, he then rode on, still 
giving the horse his head. On and on they 
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went, past farmhouses and fence rows, down 
long lanes and across bridges. The horse 
obviously had a purpose in his traveling, but 
the captain had no idea where their journey 
would end. Folks were up and busy now, 
and Captain Jarvis noticed that many of 
them were headed in the direction of a 
large country town. When he came closer to 
this town he stopped a passer-by. 

“Say, friend, could you tell me if there is 
anything of importance going on in town 
today?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” the man re- 
plied, “except the trial of a man for mur- 
der.” 


The captain took over the reins and di- 
rected his steed to the courthouse. He felt 
that now he knew why he was here. Dis- 
mounting, he hitched his horse to the ring 
in the pavement and went inside. As he 
entered the courtroom he heard the judge 
addressing a prisoner before him. 

“Have you anything at all to say for your- 
self—anything at all?” 

“I have nothing to say, Your Honor,” the 
prisoner replied, “except that I am an in- 
nocent man. There is only one person in 
all the world who could prove my inno- 
cence, but I do not know his name or 
where he lives. Some weeks ago at mid- 
night, the very time when the murder was 
committed, I was in Plymouth with this 
man under the town clock, and it struck 
thirteen instead of twelve. We both com- 
mented on it at the time. He could prove that 
I was there, but it is hopeless. I could never 
find him.” 

“I am here! I am here!” Captain Jarvis 
cried from the rear of the courtroom. Mov- 
ing toward the judge, and with a positive- 
ness that shook everyone assembled at the 
trial, he exclaimed: 

“I am the person who stood beside this 
man when the great Plymouth clock struck 
thirteen at midnight. What the prisoner 
says is absolutely true. I identify this man as 
the one that was with me when it happened. 
We both remarked at the time how unusual 
it was for the clock to strike so many times. 
He was not at the scene of the crime on 
that night but beside me under the clock 
tower.” 

The judge’s eyebrows rose, and a look of 
amazement came over his face as he listened 
to an account of the remarkable incidents 
that had brought Captain Jarvis to the court- 
room this morning. 














“If this is true, you are free, my good 
man!” the judge said to the prisoner. 

Thus the condemned man was set free on 
the testimony of one who had had no idea 
the trial was taking place. God in His own 
way and in His perfect timing worked out 
His will so that men might know that de- 
liverance can come from Him even under 
the most hopeless circumstances. 





Help Elaine’s Dreams Come True 
From page 9 


homesick for a day or two, but Mama Kru- 
ger was so kind, and Mirriam, Zaher, Gamil, 
Samaria, Safia, Susi, and all the other chil- 
dren were so nice that they were not home- 
sick long. They rode on the train every 
morning to the church school in Heliopolis, 
about four miles away. The big girls helped 
with the cooking and housework. The boys 
worked in the garden and made brooms. 
What a happy family they were—for three 
years! 

When Elaine was eight her mother came 
to take her home—just for a three-day holi- 
day. “Oh, how beautiful she is!” said the 
friends and neighbors. 

“How big and strong she is!” said her 
selfish uncle. “You're not going back to that 
Advent place any more. You're going to 
live with me now. You can carry wood and 
water.” 

“But I want to go back,” cried Elaine. 

“No! No! Look, I'll give you a nice dress. 
I'll—give you—” and he took Elaine, cry- 
ing and sobbing, to his home. 

Three days went by—four—five. “I’m 
afraid something is the matter,” said Sister 
Kruger to one of her assistants. “Elaine 
should have been back before this. Let us go 
and see what the matter is.” 

They went. And they found Elaine in her 
selfish uncle’s house. “But if you loved 

laine, why didn’t you care for her three 
years ago?” said Sister Kruger. “Now that 
she’s big and strong you want her. But you 
can’t get her without a court order.” 

There was nothing the uncle could do. 
He knew that the Mercy Home was pro- 
tected in that way. “But I'll come, and we 
will get the court order,” snarled the uncle. 
“You see if I don’t!” he shouted as Elaine 
went back joyfully with Mama Kruger. 


PEN PALS 


Florence M. Lake, age 12. 210 Maple Street, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Home economics, swim- 
ming, music, riding horses, accordion, piano, oil 
painting, roller skating, baking, reading, snapshots, 
Bible study. 

Lourdes S. Juarez, age 15. 165-A David Street, 
Pasay City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, shells, swim- 
ming. 

Edna Mable Khan, age 12. 32 Mozang Road, La- 
hore, West Pakistan. Biking, skating, cooking, read- 
ing, photos, sports. 

Viola Elizabeth Khan, age 15. 32 Mozang Road, 
Lahore, West Pakistan. Post cards, biking, reading, 
singing, piano. 

Jeannee Brummett, age 13. 8308 Greenwood Ave- 
nue, Takoma Park 12, Maryland, U.S.A. Stamps, 
knitting. 

Doris Downing, age 16. 317 North Ninth Street, 
Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, post cards, 
swimming. 

Linda Shull, age 10. R.R. 1, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Dolls, animals, swimming, reading, cooking. 

Ricarte Fetalino, West Visayan Academy, Box 
502, Iloilo City, Manila, Philippine Islands. Painting, 
drawing, singing, guitar. 

Adepoju Akinbo, age 14. 80 Akarabata, Layout, 
Ile-Ife, Western Nigeria. Reading, photography, 
camping. 

Cheryle Ann Toews, age 12. 32 Mozang Road, 
Lahore, West Pakistan. Stamps, piano, piano-accord- 
ion, animals, post cards, photos. 








Sure enough he did come! He came with 
a policeman and demanded that the three 
children be brought to court the next morn- 
ing. 

They put Sabhi, who was now ten years 
old, on the stand. 

“I am told they force you to work at the 
Mercy Home,” said the judge. 

“Oh, no, sir,’ said Sabhi, “we love to 
work and help out, and they are teaching me 
to make brooms.” 

“But I hear they force you to worship 
Christ at the Mercy Home,” said the judge. 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Sabhi; “they don’t force 
us to do anything. We love to go to worship. 
We are all so happy there.” 

The judge asked a few more questions, 
then said to the uncle, “And why did you 
not come to the assistance of these girls 
three years ago, may I ask?” 

“[—-er-er—” stammered the selfish uncle. 

“I see,” said the judge; “I think I can un- 
derstand it all right. My decision is that the 
children are to stay where they are until 
they are old enough to choose for them- 
selves.” To next page 
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You never saw happier children in all 
your life! Sabhi is fifteen now and is in the 
Nile Academy. Elaine is thirteen and 
dreams of being a Bible instructor some- 
day. 

Do your best to put all you can in the 
Sabbath school offering every week, for the 
Sabbath school offerings will help make 
Elaine’s dreams come true. 


None Came Back 
From page 8 


weaklings? He ought to pick on somebody 
His own size.” 

The Separatists murmured against the 
blasphemy. 

Ralph Bean shook his fist at the sky. 
“Why doesn’t God strike me with a thun- 
derbolt? That’s what you'd like to see, isn’t 
it? But look, nothing happens.” 

As if to confirm his words, the wind 
died into a dead calm. The ship drifted. 
The only sounds were the creaking of spars, 
the slap of cordage, and the thump of the 
rudder. At the helm Ralph Bean, without 
warning, doubled over with a violent cramp 
and could not straighten out. He had to be 
carried to his bunk. His curses could be 
heard over the ship. 

Peter, always curious, hung around until 
the ship’s physician, Dr. Giles Heale, sent 
him after hot water and told him to keep 
the sick man’s blankets warm. 

Ralph Bean thrashed in his bunk, 
moaned, and cried out in delirium. Then he 
lay still and spoke in a quiet voice. 

“Doctor, am I going to die?” 

Peter was just bringing in a freshly 
warmed blanket. 

“I’m not the doctor. I'll go get him.” 

“Doctor, tell me the truth.” 

“But I'm not 

Ralph Bean’s hand fastened on Peter's 
arm. “The truth, I say.” 

Peter tried to remember what the doctor 
had said. He could only recall the doctor 
shaking his head. 

Ralph Bean’s hand dropped. “I can read 
the truth on your face.” 

Peter started after the doctor. 

“Don’t go. I haven’t much longer. I my- 
self will be the first of the dead,” Ralph 
screamed. 
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Some time later Elder Brewster came and 
gently pushed Peter away. Still later, the 
passengers watched in silence, as, wrapped 
in canvas, the form of Ralph Bean slipped 
over the railing and splashed into the sea. 
It was God’s judgment, everyone agreed. 

When the wind started to blow again the 
mild weather turned cold. Spray soaked 
the decks. Water leaked through on the 
triple-tiered bunks. For days no one wa 
ever quite warm enough, and never dry. 

The Mayflower pitched, rolled, and cork- 
screwed. Sometimes it lurched upward. 
Against orders, Peter and Elbert came up 
on deck to see what a storm was like. 

“Go below,” Captain Jones bellowed to a 
young man named John Howland, who 
staggered from handhold to handhold on 
the deck. The next minute a huge wave 
poised high above the deck and broke. Both 
boys cried out in horror as they saw John 
Howland disappear into the sea beyond. 

“Look! There he is.” Peter grabbed EI- 
bert’s arm. 

John Howland rode the waves. He had 
caught hold of the topsail halyards trailing 
in the water. The seamen hauled him aboard 
with a boat hook. The boys scurried out of 
the way as the seamen carried him cough- 
ing and gasping to his bunk. 

The storm continued. Peter and Elbert 
stayed in the hold with the others. The 
Mayflower pitched and bucked like a wild 
thing, then all but stopped as a shuddering 
jar shook every timber of the ship. 

“She’s split in two—she’s breaking up! 
We'll sink like stone.” 

Shouts and footsteps sounded in the pas- 
sageway. 

Christopher Martin, who had come into 
the hold to check supplies, stared at the 
bulkhead. 

“Look at that,” he whispered, pointing to 
a trickle of water. As they watched, the 
stream widened. 

Christopher Martin stumbled over his 
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own feet. “Let’s get out of here.” He madegm 
his way to the hatchway. “It won't open! 


Something has fallen from the other side.” 

He began to pound with his fists. “Let 
me out of here, somebody! Let me out!” 

A muffled voice replied, “We can’t open 
it. The main beam has cracked amidships 
and one part is jammed against the hatch.” 

At every roll of the ship, water spurted 
through. 

“The leak is from the top. We'll drown 












like rats.” In his frenzy Christopher Mar- 
tin clawed at the hatchway. 

Water gushed in. 

Peter and Elbert crowded to one side with 
the others and watched in silence. 

“Start praying, why don’t you?” Christo- 
pher Martin raged. “Don’t you understand? 
We're going to drown, all of us.” 


2 (To be continued) 





The White Feather 
From page 5 


good, brave children. Look above the door. 
See what the Indian left.” He pointed. 

There, above the doorway, gleaming 
white in its purity, shone a white feather! 

“There is one above the door of every 
Quaker home in our village,” father said in 
a low, reverent tone. 

“What do they mean, Father?” Patience 
asked. 

“They mean we are safe. The white 
feather is a sign that the Indians are our 
friends. We have indeed been covered with 
the Lord’s feathers.” Father bowed his head 
and prayed aloud. 


Some of us now living may have heard 
that the “white feather” is a sign of cow- 
ardice—but to Patience of long ago, to the 
Friends and the Indians, and to those of us 
who have enjoyed this true story, it will 
have come to mean a very special kind of 
courage. 


Naida’s Victory 
From page 14 


not long before mother and daddy were 
studying the Bible that Naida already loved 
so much. And being sincere in their search 
@:: the right way to live, they were soon 
obeying the commandments of Jesus. Naida 
was so happy the Sabbath everyone went 
to Sabbath school together for the first 
time! A few months later mother and daddy 
were baptized. When Naida was older, she 
too was baptized. What a happy day it 
was! 
Naida is now a grown woman, and has a 
daughter of her own. She loves Jesus still 
and teaches her little girl to love Him too. 





With Thanksgiving 


November 
26. Rev. 7:12 Thanksgiving and might 
27. 2 Cor. 2:14 God causeth us to triumph 
28. Job 37:14 Consider wondrous works of God 
29. Ps. 22:26 Meek shall eat and be satisfied 
30. Ps. 26:7 Tell of His wondrous works 
December 

1, 1 Cor. 1:4 I thank God always 

2. Rom. 1:8 Thank God for faith 








Rosie Was a New Girl 
From page 11 


Rosie was almost twelve, the boy going on 
fourteen, and the oldest girl fifteen. They 
tried to get odd jobs to help out, but it was 
not very much they could find. 

We were poor too, with our big family, 
so all my mother had to offer was her 
prayers and her hands, but what a change 
they made in Rosie! We brought her home 
to spend the night with us. Mother washed 
and trimmed her hair, and it was so pretty 
and shining. She washed and mended and 
polished till those old things of Rosie’s 
took on a new look. She mended for the 
rest of the family, too, then told the neigh- 
bors about them. Everyone set out to make 
life better for the Picherallis. 

There was nothing that could be done 
about the shack they lived in, so mother 
talked to Dr. Botkin’s widow and asked 
how much she would charge for rent for the 
apartment above her garage. She did not 
want anyone living there, she said at first, 
but there was something catching about my 
mother’s helpful spirit, and after a while 
Mrs. Botkin offered to let them have it free 
till the mother was able to work again. That 
happy day came sooner than we expected, 
for it seems that there was not too much 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Youthful Witnesses." 


IX—The Youth Who 
Dared to Be Different 


(December 2) 


Memory Verse: “As for these four children, 
God gave them knowledge and skill in all learn- 
ing and wisdom: and Daniel had understanding 
in all visions and dreams” (Daniel 1:17). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story, Daniel 1. Read the 
memory verse a few times. Continue learning it 
during the week. 


SUNDAY 


A Captive in a Strange Land. 


Open your Bible to Daniel 1. 

In the reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, a 
long-foretold prophecy came true. Nebuchadnez- 
zar, powerful ruler of Babylon, besieged Jerusa- 
lem, pillaged the Temple, and took the beautiful 
vessels of gold to the treasure house of his god. 

Recognizing the talent among the captive peo- 
ple, the king decided to educate some of the 
brilliant young men. Read verses 3 and 4 and 
find how he assigned one of his officers to select 
candidates for this special education. 

Among those chosen were four who showed 
remarkable talent. Find their names in verse 6. 


“Seeing in these youth the promise of remark- 
able ability, Nebuchadnezzar determined that 
they should be trained to fill important positions 
in his kingdom. That they might be fully qual- 
ified for their life-work, he arranged for them 
to learn the language of the Chaldeans, and 
for three years to be granted the unusual educa- 
tional advantages afforded princes of the realm.” 
—Prophets and Kings, p. 480. 
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For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
480, par. 3 to p. 481, par. 1. 

THINK! If you were placed among those who 
did not fear God, would you be a good witness 
for your religion? 

Pray that wherever you are your life may 
witness for Christ. 


MONDAY 


A Problem and How Daniel and His Friends 
Met It 


Open your Bible to Daniel 1. 

The chosen youth were to have the best of 
everything, the king decreed. Not only were 
they to have the highest education available, 
but they were to be treated like princes. Look 
in verse 5 and see what this included. 

This immediately posed a problem. For one 
thing, the food that was served at the king’s 
table was offered to idols, and those who ate 
were looked upon as paying homage to un 
Babylonian gods. Daniel and his friends felt tha 
they would be dishonoring God by eating this 
food. 

They well knew the effects of luxurious feast- 
ing and intemperance. In their homes they had 
been trained in habits of temperance, and they 
felt they could not weaken their body temples 
by indulging in harmful habits. Even at the risk 
of offending the king and losing their chances 
of the special education he was providing them, 
they knew they had to refuse the food and drink 
that they were expected to take. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
482. 














THINK! Do you have the strength of will to 
refuse those things you know are not good for 
your health? 

Pray that you may learn how to treat your 
body, for it is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 


TUESDAY 


Daniel’s Request 


Open your Bible to Daniel 1. 

Daniel and his friends might have thought 
up many excuses for doing as the other young 
men were doing, taking what was served at the 
table; but they were more anxious to please the 
King of heaven than the king of Babylon. Daniel 
communed with his own heart and made up his 
mind to follow the teachings of the Scriptures on 
the matter of diet. Read verse 8 and find what 
he did after he made up his mind. 

Had Daniel given trouble in the school and 
the court, his request might have been turned 
down immediately, but his courteous behavior 
and his desire to please had earned for him a 
good reputation. Read verse 9 and see how he 
was regarded by his teacher. 

Now read verse 10 and see what difficulty his 
teacher foresaw in meeting Daniel’s request. 

Daniel knew what the prince of the eunuchs 
did not know—that he and his companions would 
be much better in health and appearance on the 
more simple diet. Find the suggestion he made to 
Melzar, in verses 12 and 13. 

So the test was made. Read verse 15 and see 
what the results were. 

“At the end of the ten days the result was 
found to be quite the opposite of Melzar’s ex- 
pectations. Not only in personal appearance, but 
in physical activity and mental vigor, those who 
had been temperate in their habits exhibited a 
marked superiority over their companions who 
had indulged appetite. As a result of this trial, 
















Daniel and his associates were permitted to con- 
tinue their simple diet during the whole course 
of their training for the duties of the kingdom.” 
—The Sanctified Life, p. 22. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
483, par. 1; p. 484, par. 1 

THINK of the courage it took for Daniel to 
make his request. 

Pray that you may dare, as he did, to be 
different, when being different is the right way. 


WEDNESDAY 
God’s Reward for Their Firm Stand 


Open your Bible to Daniel 1. 


The three years of special training went by. 
The trials of the Hebrew boys did not end with 
their successful stand on the diet question. They 
were faced with many temptations, but they 
met them by depending upon God for spiritual 
strength every day. They realized their great 
responsibility to honor God in the land of the 
heathen, so they strove to be conscientious in 
all their work and responsibilities. Read verse 
17 and find how God blessed these four stu- 
dents because of their steadfastness. 


At the end of their training period they were 
to be examined by none other than the king 
himself. Look in verses 19 and 20 and see how 
these four youth from Judah came out in the 
examinations. 

“At the court of Babylon were gathered rep- 
resentatives from all lands, men of the highest 
talent, men the most richly endowed with 
natural gifts, and possessed of the broadest 
culture that the world could bestow; yet among 
them all, the Hebrew youth were without a peer. 
In physical strength and beauty, in mental vigor 
and literary attainment, they stood unrivaled. 
The erect form, the firm, elastic step, the fair 


Daniel politely told the man 
in charge that he could not 
eat food offered to idols. 








countenance, the undimmed senses, the un- 
tainted breath,—all were so many certificates of 
good habits, insignia of the nobility with which 
nature honors those who are obedient to her 
laws.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 485. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
486, par. 1. 

TuHink! Are you giving yourself a fair chance 
by using good habits of living and study? 

Pray that you may use your time and talents 
to the best advantage. 


THURSDAY 


Daniel’s Life of Service 


Open your Bible to Daniel 1 and 2. 


Read Daniel 1:17, last part, and find what 
special gift Daniel was given because of his firm 
stand. 

Not long after Daniel and his friends entered 
the service of Nebuchadnezzar this special gift 
was needed. The king had a dream one night 
that greatly impressed him. In the morning he 
could not remember what it was. Calling for 
his wise men, he demanded that they not only 
tell him the meaning of the dream but also re- 
late the dream. This was impossible for them to 
do. Nevertheless, Nebuchadnezzar was furious 
with them. 

Daniel had not been summoned but he offered 
his services and was able to tell the dream and 
to interpret it. Glance over the story of the 
dream and its meaning, in Daniel 2:31-45. 

Daniel took no credit to himself for being 
able to tell the dream and its meaning. Read 
how he gave credit to God, in verses 27 and 28. 

This was not the only time Daniel was called 
on to use this God-given power. Daniel told 








Nebuchadnezzar the meaning of the dream about 
the tree that was cut down (chapter 4), and he 
witnessed for God before two other kings, 
Belshazzar and Darius, when they came into 
power in later years. 

Under King Darius, Daniel was put to a severe 
test because of the lying conspiracies of his fel- 
low statesmen. The angel of the Lord saved him 
from being torn to pieces in a den of lions, and 
he lived to serve his king and to be a prophet 
to the people of God. He recorded some of the 
most important prophecies for the last days. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. »S a 
546. 
Tuink! Are you prepared to dare to stand 
for what is right in both small and great matters, 
as Daniel always was? 


Pray that you may have his faith and courage. 
FRIDAY 


DescrisE Daniel’s early home training. 

TELL about the special training he was given 
in Babylon. 

Wuat did he “purpose in his heart” at the 
outset of his special training? 

Wuat effect did this “purpose true” have on 
him? his companions? his teachers? 

Wuart special gift was Daniel given? 

How did he use this gift? 

NAME a severe test that came to Daniel in his 
later years. 

ConsIDER what lessons you can learn from the 
life of Daniel. 

ReEvIEw the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 6, pp. 19-32. 








Rosie Was a New Girl 
From page 19 


wrong with the woman that a little love 
and care could not cure. 

Mr. Snodgrass gave the boy a job eve- 
nings and weekends in his grocery; and the 
oldest girl, whose name was Mary, worked 
for mothers who needed a little help. The 
mother got work in a laundry, and every 
day Rosie came to stay at our house until 
her mother came home in the evening. 
What a change came over the girl! She was 
mot angry any more. Mother said that she 
had been so angry because she was afraid. 

She got out her big Bible and read to me 
and Rosie about God’s love and care. She 


read 1 John 4:18, “ “There is no fear in love; 
but perfect love casteth our fear: because 
fear hath torment.’ 

“There are many things that we should 
fear,” mother said, “like things that can 
harm us. But when we place our trust in 
Jesus we can put aside all our fears.” 

Mother had her own special way of say- 
ing the golden rule, which to me is almost 
as lovely as the way it should properly be 
said: “Do as you'd wish to be done by.” 

It was her way of living. 





COVER PICTURE by Robert L. Sheldon. 
Bouncing on boards like this is popular in 
Korea. The girls may go up as high as 
five feet. 
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YES = You can earn a real movie or still camera 
the easy LIFE AND HEALTH way. Here’s all you 
have to do: Sell the required amount of magazines 
or subscriptions and turn in the full profit, plus 
cost of magazines, to your local Conference Pub- 
lishing Department Secretary, and the camera of 
your choice will be shipped to the address you 
supply. 


No. 77 Brownie Movie Camera: 


Easy to use—only one simple setting of dial; 
economical too—uses low-cost 8 mm. roll film; 
no focusing required, color-coded optical finder, 
accepts Kodak telephoto and wide-angle con- 
verters. Retail $32.50. Requirement: Sell 10 
subscriptions at $5.50 per year or 100 single 
copies at 50 cents each. 


No. 43E Brownie Flash Outfit: 


The handsome, capable “big brother” of the 
famous Brownie Starflash Camera . . . for day 
and night, sun or shade, snaps or slides. Includes 
Brownie Flash 20 Camera, 4 M2 flashbulbs, 2 pen- 
lite batteries, 1 roll of Kodak Verichrome Pan 
620 film, neck strap, instruction booklet. Retail 
$15.35. Requirement: Sell 5 subscriptions at 
$5.50 per year or 50 single copies at 50 cents 
each. 


It will surprise you how, by using just an hour 
or two each day, through this plan you may own 
one or both of these excellent cameras. Do it now. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 
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Bobby Bluegill, the Sunfish, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Another one of the many enemies that Bobby’s 
young ones had to keep away from was the long- 
legged blue heron that came stalking along in 
shallow water looking for something to spear. 
2. There were also the ducks, like the red-breasted 


merganser, to dodge if they expected to grow up. 
3. A fish uses the thrust of his tail to send him like 
a flash across the pool. The fins are not used as we 
use our arms in swimming but are kept close to the 
sides so as to offer as little resistance as possible. 


























4. The dorsal fin along the top and the anal below 
are stabilizer and keel. They keep the fish from going 
end for end as do the feathers on an arrow. 5. The 
pectoral and pelvic fins are the brakes and steering 
gear. They also are used when the fish wishes to 


rise or go down in the water. 6. A fish breathes 
through its mouth and expels the water through its 
gills. As the water passes over the gills they take 
from it oxygen and give off carbon dioxide as do our 
lungs. Warm, stagnant water has little oxygen in it. 


























7. Most fish have as additional swimming equipment 
an air bladder. This is just under the backbone and 
can be filled and emptied to maintain proper balance 
at any depth. Bottom feeders usually lack air blad- 
ders. 8. The long line on each side of a fish is sensi- 
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tive to pressures and sounds. 9. Nostrils on a fish 
are used only for smelling or tasting, which are the 
same thing in water. Bottom-feeding fish often have 
barbels, like whiskers, that are additional sense 
organs and which help the fish to recognize food. 





